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COLUMBIA FEMALE INSTITUTE. 


* Moruers and schoolmasters,’ says Dr. Rush, ‘ plant the seeds 
of nearly all the good and evil that exist in our world; its re- 
formation must therefore be begun in nurseries and schools.’ 
We have long believed so ; and this should be a sufficient reply 
to the question so often asked, why we devote so much of our 
time to writing for these two classes of citizens. Half, or almost 
half the adult world are mothers. Is it not therefore a matter 
of consequence how they are educated who educate the world ? 
True, the occupation of a schoolmaster is highly dignified. 
‘ Next to mothers,’ as Dr. Rush also informs us, the schoolmas- 
ter is ‘the most important member of civil society.’ But in 
putting him next to mothers, he obviously gives to the mother 
the first place. 

It is in the spirit of these sentiments that we often dwell so 
largely on the education and influence of females both in. the 
family and elsewhere. Itwas in this view that we gave so-much 
space to this subject in our lastnumber, especially to the address 
of Dr. Wylie. In the same view, and not to compliment a 
particular institution—one in which we cannot possibly have 
any personal concern or interest—we now present a brief ac- 
count of the Columbia Female Institute. We are sure the 
account will be highly gratifying to many a western and south- 
western citizen, besides Dr. Wylie ; as well as to many a friend of 
female education this side of the mountains, Philanthropy is not 
bounded by rivers or mountains ; or by state or national limits. 

The Columbia Female Institute — a gt ge three 
years A general idea of the building may be obtained 
from hr: gent on the opposite page. [tis a noble Gothic 
structure, 120 feet in length, and three stories high, with spires 




















































436 Course of Studies. 


and towers; and is now nearly completed. When completed 
it will contain not only the Hall of the Institute, and a room for 
the Preparatory School, but room for the accommodation of the 
Rector’s family and of the tutoresses, and for the necessary em- 
ployments connected therewith—parlors, sitting rooms, store 
rooms, offices for the directors, dormitories, &c. In short, 
the building is designed to accommodate a large boarding 
school, though there are to be students admitted, in considera- 
ble numbers, who are not boarders. 

Until recently the Institute was conducted by Mrs Howe, and 
a competent number of female assistants. In September last, 
the Rev. Franklin G. Smith, formerly the conductor of a Fe- 
male school, in Lynchburg, Virginia, assisted by his wife and 
six other females as teachers in the various departments, and by 
Dr. Otey, the Bishop of Tennessee as a lecturer on various sub- 
jects as appropriate to the male as to the female instructer. 

The Institute is in three departments. 1. A Preparatory or 
Pestalozzian School, for beginners, in which are taught spelling, 
reading, writing and the elements of arithmetic, grammar and 
geography. 2. A Junior department, for orthography, orthoe- 
py, defining, reading, writing, grammar, arithmetic, geography, 
history of the United States, Jewish, Grecian and Roman an- 
tiquities, mythology, and an introduction to rhetoric, mental 
philosophy and ancient history. 3. A Senior department, 
where a course of instruction is given, equally liberal, as appears, 
to that which is given to the young ladies, at Ipswich, Brad- 
ford, Wethersfield, Oberlin and elsewhere. For those who are 
properly and strictly boarders in the institution there is also a 
course of Sunday lessons. 

Music is to receive particular attention in this institution, of 
which Mrs Smith is the teacher or professor. Vocal music is 
to be practised every hour. Instrumental music on the organ, 
harp, piano and guitar, is given, at regular lessons, to those who 
desire it. ‘The same is true of drawing and painting. All the 
pupils are to be instructed in needlework, and in domestic 
economy. 

The Institute is furnished with an extensive chemical and 
philosophical apparatus, and with a library; and lectures are 
given on the use of the physical sciences. The school begins 
on the first of September and is divided into two sessions of 
five months each. 

In regard to the general views of those who are to give cha- - 
racter to the females of this region,* the following remarks from 
the first ‘annual catalogue’ will give us some idea. 


* Columbia is about 40 miles southward of Nashviile, Tennessee, in a high 
and healthy region of country. 
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‘ This Institute knows nothing of a “ royal road to learning.” 
It has no faith in an art being taught in six lessons, or a lan- 
guage in twentyfour. Its aim will be to inspire, in all its mem- 
bers, a love of study and diligence in study, and to offer its best 
aids to all the zeal and industry it can excite—remembering 
that there isa point in rendering such assistance beyond which 
the interpretation of the teacher is a positive injury, rather than 
benefit to the youthful mind. Learning is an acquisition. It 
is neither nature's endowment nor the teacher’s gift. The pupil 
must put forth her own energies, or the bright jewel will never 
be hers.’ 

We are exceedingly glad to find the skill to communi- 
cate an art in six lessons, or a language in twentyfour, so 
plainly disavowed. We are ashamed of those, in this day of 
light, or of the means of light, who make these base pretences ; 
nor are we much less ashamed of those who patronize such 
quackery. Yet the world—our American world at least—is 
full of it ; and no where, perhaps, more so than in Boston, the 
would be Athens of America. Look, for example, at the pre- 
tences made to teach writing in a course of twelve or six les- 
sons! And what is more painful, see good men lending the 
influence of their names to such folly and absurdity! But 
— is not the place for a lecture on quackery or human gulli- 
bility. 

To show that mere scientific instruction is not made the be- 
ginning and end of all things in the Columbia Female Institute 
we extract the following paragraph ; though, as will be seen, it 
applies only to that portion of the students who board in the 
family of the Rector. 

‘ In reference to the boarders, the teachers will recognize no 
suspension of the duties of instruction. ‘I'he household will as- 
sociate with each other, out of school hours, on terms of easy 
and respectful familiarity ; and the errors and ignorances of 
the pupils will be noticed, with a kind solicitude for their im- 
provement. On all occasions—in their recreations, walks, or 
fireside conversations—young ladies who use provincial, im- 
proper, or ungrammatical expressions will be kindly corrected. 
A vicious pronunciation is especially to be noticed. The same 
care will be devoted to their personal deportment, mien and 
habits. -An awkward gait, an ungraceful stoop, a_ nasal 
twang must be expected to call forth from any tutoress the pro- 
per advice and direction. But the chief care of the educator, 
in these hours of relaxation from the severer duties of the school- 
room, is to be devoted to the cultivation of a christian polite- 
ness, amenity, ease and naturalness of manner. To do an un- 
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lady like thing calls for authoritative advice ; but any violation 
of the law of christian kindness and courtesy, is to be checked 
by the teacher with the most anxious concern.’ 

In short the Institute as it is set forth in the prospectus and 
catalogue—is to resemble a well ordered home. ‘The utmost 
attention is to be paid to order, neatness and cleanliness, as car- 
dinal virtues, especially in young ladies. ‘To take away, as 
much as possible the formalities of the monastic school room 
of former days,chairs are substituted for benches, and single desks 
for those long, ungraceful things which were always unworthy of 
the name. 

In regard to the discipline, and general regulation of the Insti- 
tute, we have but little to say, because there is little which is pe- 
culiar. Those who have read the accounts of Ipswich Female 
Seminary in former volumes of this journal, will get a general 
idea of the state of things at the Columbia Female Institute. 
We believe the following are the principal peculiarities. 

‘In order to diminish the expense of dress, and especially to 
restrain the ambition of extravagant display, the following unz- 
form is established for boarders at the Institute, viz: For win- 
ter—Sunday dress—purple merino or circassian robe, with 
white collar and white pantalets; Leghorn or straw bonnet 
trimmed with scarlet; shoes adapted to the season. For sum- 
mer—robe of white, with collar and pantalets of the same color ; 
bonnet trimmed with sky-blue. No jewelry is allowed except a 
plain breast pin ; embroideries are prohibited. 

‘ No boarder will keep a purse of her own, and all remittances 
on her behalf will be made to the Rector.’ 

‘ The responsibility assumed by the Institute for all the mem- 
bers of its family, renders it necessary to require that boarders 
shall never leave the lot unless in company with some one of 
the tutoresses, nor be absent after sundown. ‘This rule will not 
prevent the boarders from enjoying, to the proper extent, all the 
advantages of the society of Columbia. Company will occa- 
sionally be invited to the Institute with a special view to the 
improvement as well as gratification of the members of the 
family. 

‘ Letters addressed to boarders at the Institute, should be di- 
rected to the care of the Rector. The young ladies will never 
send to the post office, nor call there. Any instructions relative 
to their correspondence will be scrupulously followed. They 
will be required to write home every fortnight, and such atten- 
tion and criticism will be devoted, by a tutoress, both to the 
composition and penmanship of their letters, as to make the ex- 
ercise improving to their scholarship. 
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‘ Their literary pursuits will be relieved by the attention they 
will regularly devote to the various subjects of domestic econo- 
my. Every boarder over the age of ten years will, in her turn, 
accompany the Matron, for one day, in all the duties of superin- 
tending the household affairs of the Institute. She will go 
with the Matron to inspect the dormitories, parlors and other 
apartments, noticing every thing in relation to the beds, floors, 
furniture, &c. of the rooms. But her attention will be espe- 
cially directed to every subject of the culinary department. She 
will accompany the Matron through all the duties of the cuisine 
with her cookery book in hand, and be able to show at dinner 
that she has learned from the morning’s engagements, some- 
thing worth remembering. ‘The refection at eleven o'clock 
will, as far as possible, be under her own direction exclusively. 

‘ Boarders will never perform any servile or menial offices in 
the Institute. They will never bring their water or wood, or 
make their beds or sweep their rooms. Nor, on the other hand, 
will they be permitted to call a servantto pick upa pin. Every 
thing pertaining to the comfortable supply of their wants will 
be provided by the servants of the house ; and should any one of 
the domestics fail in the duty required of her by the regulations 
of the family, the boarders will confer a favor by giving the 
Matron or mistress of the house such information as will enable 
them to correct the evil.’ 

To those who forget that the Institute we are describing is 
in Tennessee and not in New England, a word of explanation 
may be necessary in regard to one point. Weare told that the 
attention of the pupils will be directed to domestic economy, and 
especially to every subject of the culinary department ; and yet, 
in the next paragraph, we are assured that the boarders will 
‘never perform any servile or menial offices in the Institute ;’ 
not even ‘to bring their water or wood, or make their bed or 
sweep their rooms.’ But it should be remembered that much 
of the population of Tennessee consists of emigrants from the 
southern states, and, their descendants, who retain the customs 
and habits of the latter states ; and that it is out of the power of 
the Rector of a Seminary—were he disposed to do so—to 
change at once the manners and customs of a whole section of 
country. This will doubtless be a sufficient apology for Mr 
Smith and his assistants, even to those who, bred to different 
habits, could never consent to the education of daughters in a 
manner so poorly calculated to render them healthy, happy and 
efficient mothers, as well as good and useful companions and 
housewives. 

It should moreover, be added that the health of the inmates 













































440 Physical Education. 


of this institution, though it is not to be promoted by what is 
technically called housework, is yet far from being overlooked. 
Indeed, we have seldom seen more explicit attention—ex- 
cept perhaps in the matter of diet, paid to this important subject. 
The temperature, also, ventilation of rooms, exercise both on 
foot and on horseback—hours of retiring, rising, eating and even 
the recreations seem exceedingly well calculated to promote the 
health and vigor of the pupils. One or two quotations will pre- 
sent this subject in its true light. 

‘One of the most important objects demanding the unremit- 
ted attention of the Rector and his associates in the manage- 
ment of the Institute, is the health of its inmates. When the 
state of the atmosphere admits and the ground is sufficiently 
dry, the Pestalozzian department will frequently adjourn from 
their school room to an arbor, a summer house or the shade of 
an oak or box elder, and carry on their studies and recitations 
in the open air. At the expiration of every hour, during the 
morning and evening sessions, the pupils will sing an appropri- 
ate hymn or some cheerful song, their voices being sustained 
and accompanied by the organ. ‘The young ladies will then 
have a recess from business for a few minutes ; if the weather 
invite them abroad, they will walk or play in the lot ; at other 
times, they will enjoy their recreations in the long Parlor, or in 
the passages and porches. 

‘Jn the physical habits of the boarders, the utmost attainable 
regularity will be aimed at. They will retire to their dormito- 
ries at an early hour of the night, and will be called up half an 
hour before sunrise, with the exception of the longest days in 
summer. Under the direction of the best medical advice, they 
will enjoy the healthful luxury of the bath. Throughout the 
year, they will have a suitable refection at eleven o’clock in the 
morning, and at five o’clock in the evening. Every exertion 
will be made to correct the morbid appetite, not unfrequently 
met with in young females, which leads them to make more use 
of pungent and highly flavored condiments than of “ food con- 
venient for them.” Human physiology,—the laws of health,— 
the philosophy of “the house [ live in,’””—will be frequently dis- 
cussed and explained. 

‘ As a very important means of preserving a good constitution 
and resuscitating a debilitated one, the young ladies will be care- 
fully superintended as to their dress. They will not be per- 
mitted to sacrifice their health at the shrine of fashion. No ar- 
ticle of clothing will be delivered to them, which has not been 
perfectly dried and aired. ‘The matron and other ladies of the 
Institute will give the proper directions as to the degree and 
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kind of clothing required by the varying seasons and weather, 
and will see that their suggestions have been scrupulously fol- 
lowed by the boarders. 

‘ The refections, at eleven and five, if added to the three reg- 
ular meals, we should of course object to, as, in the abstract, an 
evil; and yet in view of the habits of the country, they may be 
a choice of evils.* Nor are we sure, that in view of the habits of 
young ladies in most places, a plain refection, if it could be sub- 
stituted entirely for the confectionary and other wretched stuff, 
which they are so frequently nibbling at, as to give the stomach 
little repose, would not be on the whole, desirable.’ 

The allusion to medical advice in regard to the bath, reminds 
us of the fact that special attention is here paid to the securing of 
a good physician, in case of sickness ; though parents and guar- 
dians, if they have any preference, may make their own selec- 
tion. 

The importance of having a wise and faithful and disinteres- 
ted physician attached to every school, and even to every fam- 
ily, has, as yet scarcely entered the heads of Americans, espec- 
ially the busy portion of the northern United States. Such a 
suggestion would be laughed at by many; and by the most, 
would probably be regarded as utopian. Yet the period cannot 
be very far distant, when the physician will be principally em- 
ployed to prevent evil rather than to cure it. He will be called 
in to assist the parent and the teacher not only in avoiding dis- 
ease, but in securing to each child and pupil, the highest possi- 
ble measure of health of which his natural constitution is sus- 
ceptible, as regularly and as certainly as he is now called in to 
prescribe for diseases which a knowledge of Anatomy, Physiol- 
ogy, and Hygiene ought to have prevented. Were there no 
other indications of such a state of things, as not many centu- 
ries distant, they would be found in the increasing interest which 
is paid to this subject in all our literary institutions, especially 
those for females. In this respect, and in this view, are we not 
fully justified in looking forward to the dawn, in our world, of a 
day of happiness of which, thus far, few have as yet had any 
adequate conception? 


*They would only be desirable for a time, as a species of compromise. 
Health—the best condition of the human body—can seldom, in adults, be com- 
patible with more than three meals a day. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION. 


In our last number we gave a passing notice of a new volume 
by David M’Clure, Esq. of Philadelphia, entitled ‘The Philos- 
ophy of Education.’ ‘The work is in three parts, in conformity 
with the popular division of the subject into Physical, Intellec- 
tual and Moral; to which, however, are appended nearly a hun- 
dred pages of notes, illustrative and explanatory.—We are not 
yet able to present a full account of the author’s views, though 
we are more and more pleased with the general character of the 
work. In the mean time we propose to make a few extracts 
from it. That of to day, is from his views on Intellectual Edu- 
cation, at page 79. He was treating of the importance of cul- 
tivating the power or faculty of observation. 


‘ Those who have been atall engaged in the business of teach- 
ing, well know in what different degrees accuracy and quickness 
of observation are found ; and how important it is for the pro- 
gress in intellectual acquirements, and often even for the moral 
culture, that the habit should be early and steadily cultivated. 
The character of the intellect and affections, however it may be 
modified by future cultivation, receives its stamp from the em- 
ployment of the first few years of life; and much labor may be 
rendered requisite to compensate, in any degree, for the neglect 
of thus early cultivating the exercise of close observation. Chil- 
dren, therefore, up to their tenth year, should be industriously 
employed in the close examination and study of the great book 
of nature, which is spread out in all its inviting charms on ev- 
ery side ; and, in their progress, should gradually rise, as the in- 
tellectual powers expand, from the more simple to the more com- 
plex objects of attention. 

‘ Thus, instead of wasting their energies, as well as their health, 
within circumscribed walls, bending over inappropriate books, 
which are usually studied in the most mechanical, heartless and 
unprofitable manner, to the serious injury of both mind and 
body, their school rooms should be the beautiful fields of nature’s 
handiwork,—the botanic and horticultural gardens,—the sweet 
shades of a tasteful promenade,—the campus for gymnastic 
games and sports,—the interesting museum of natural history, 
curiosities, and the fine arts,—the astronomical observatory and 
general apparatus for science,—and the reservoir for sports as 
well as experiments. All these places of diversified nature and 
art, will afford the most invaluable, appropriate, and delightful 
lessons for the infant mind—altogether congenial to their taste, 
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and highly calculated, in a natural, gradual, and most happy 
manner, greatly to strengthen and fully to develope all the pow- 
ers and faculties of the mind. 

‘We have said, that in this delightful study of nature from 
her pure sources, there should be a gradual rise with the ex- 
panding intellect, from the most simple to the most complex 
subject. And now, in illustration of our remarks, we say, that 
in thé study of natural history, first, there may be considered 
the general appearance of animals, their native place, their food 
and habits. ‘Their disposition, character and qualities may then 
be illustrated by many interesting anecdotes, which always charm 
and delight infant minds. Next may be examined the anatomy, 
(at least of some animal selected, with others, as representatives 
of all analogous animals—the slight difference to be pointed out) 
beginning with the wonderful structure of the bones, the man- 
ner in which the di.’ ,mt joints perform their office, showing 
their happy adaptatic. te motion, preservation and strength.— 
Then may be considered the muscles, blood vessels, and the va- 
rious animal nd vital functions; and finally, so much of the 
outlines of phy» plogy as would be suitable for children. 

‘ [n like manner..in the study of botany, the general external 
appearance of a plant may first be examined ; and then all the 
peculiarities which distinguish it from those plants which resem- 
ble it, may be carefully pointed out. Next may be considered 
the sensible qualities of the plant, as it affects the organ of sight, 
smell, taste and touch, with so much of the classification as may 
be proper in the inceptive stages of an education. Then the 
anatomy and physiology may be presented in all the interesting 
details connected with these subjects. And finally, the practi- 
cal purposes of the plant may be shown either as an article of 
food, ingredient in the composition of medicine, or materials 
and instruments in the useful and elegant arts ;—the soil and 
situation in which it is generally found, and which are most fa- 
vorable to its growth ;—the time of the year in which it opens 
its flowers, and ripens its fruits, with many other important in- 
cidental particulars connected with its known properties. 

‘Microscopic views of the minutie of nature would also be 
highly profitable, and tend greatly to awaken a deep interest in 
the wonders connected with the smallest atoms of God’s works 
of creation. It has a happy tendency in refining the mind from 
gross conceptions of things, and in implanting a delicacy of 
views and feelings, allied in nature to those wonderful refine- 
ments in matter, that elude the strongest unaided perceptions of 
man. 
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‘Interesting subjects of history, both sacred and profane, and 
other matters calculated to profit and amuse, may be exhibited, 
by means of a well constructed magic lantern. This can be 
pursued advantageously in the long winter evenings, and in this 
way much instruction may be imparted in a social, familiar and 
delightful manner. The study of topography, at this season, 
may be most profitably conducted by the exhibition of interest- 
ing pictures of cities and parts thereof, towns, villages, public 
and other buildings, landscapes, and scenery of different parts 
of the world. 

‘All these may be so advantageously arranged under the in- 
fluence of optic glasses, that the views thus obtained will fall 
little short of their original interest and beauty ; and thus the 
world may be extensively traversed, through all climates, with- 
out the expense of health, purse, limb or life. 

‘Moreover, in this way, at a single glance, will be obtained 
far more distinct ideas of countries and places, and those much 
better remembered, than if received from labored descriptions. 
Large globes may also be introduced to explain the figure of the 
earth ; its motion on its axis, occasioning night and day ; the 
general relation and extent of countries ; and some of the most 
prominent places may be pointed out. All! this may be very ef- 
fectually taught without any book, and be clearly comprehended 
by the infant mind.’ 





INSTRUCTION AND EDUCATION IN FAMILIES. 


INFLUENCE OF SISTERS. 


Tuere is hardly any end to the good which an elder sister 
may do ina family. Elder brothers may do much ; younger 
brothers and sisters may do much ; fathers may do much; fam- 
ily friends may do much, especially grand parents. But if we 
except the mother, what individual is there in the wide world, 
who has so much to do in the formation of human character, as 
an elder sister? 

We are not without examples in history of the influence for 
good of an elder sister. Even in the past ages, when female 
influence was considered as less efficient than it now is, an el- 
der sister was often a very important part of family machinery, 
and exercised a sway as unbounded as it was silent and unob- 
trusive.. Who that is familiar with sacred writ can doubt in re- 
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gard to the influence of Miriam in forming the character of both 
her brothers, but especially the younger? Can it be possible 
that she who stood afar off to watch the fate of an infant broth- 
er, in the bulrushes, and ventured herself for him after he was 
picked up, would do nothing for him at home during the time 
he remained there? For our part we have not the least doubt 
that one important means, in the hands of God, of making Moses 
what he became—to say nothing of Aaron—was the kindly 
salutary influence of a virtuous and excellent sister, ten years 
older than himself. Nor do we believe that the influence of 
Martha and Mary on the quiet, peaceable, pious Lazarus, was 
without its influence and effects. 

But examples of this kind, though they may be numerous both 
in sacred and profane history, are still more so, in our day ; and 
will continue to become numerous as well as more striking, as 
long as the christian religion, in its pristine purity, shall continue 
to increase. Christianity contemplates the family as the prin- 
cipal school of man—how, then, can the influence of so impor- 
tant a teacher and educator as an elder sister be overrated? 

We have said that examples of the kind to which we allude, 
are somewhat frequent in our own times. We might show the 
truth of this by numerous instances. For the present, we have 
room but for one or two. The first is the case of a young lady 
in this State, whom for the present we shall call Matilda. 

She is now nearly thirty years of age. She was left many 
years ago, without a mother ; and was subsequently abandoned, or 
nearly so, by her father. On her, therefore, depended, as the 
consequence, the care of a large family of brothers and sisters 
younger than herself. We do not know how many ; but we 
have known of at least six or seven. They were not left wholly 
without the pecuniary means of support ; though their property 
was by no means large, and, without great care and economy 
would never have answered the purposes it now has, under the 
judicious management of Matilda. 

Two, at least, of the brothers have been carried through a lib- 
eral course of education, and two or three sisters have received 
the instruction of the best schools. But when they have not 
been abroad at school, they have been, much of the time, under 
the care and direction of their sister. With the independence 
of a matron she has either by herself, or in company with some 
of the family, kept house—at least a part of the time—and thus 
furnished them with a home. Nor is this all. She not only 
receives them; she instructs and educates them. She gives 
them lessons and counsels ; and what is of much more conse- 
quence still, she instructs and educates them all day long when 
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they are with her. The consequence is that she has acquired 
their love and confidence, as a wise and good mother ever ac- 
quires the love and confidence of her own family. 

‘The influence of her labors, however, is as yet only beginning 
to be felt. Time must develop—no, not time; eternity alone 
can do it—the full and final results of these labors. This world 
is only the introductory of our existence—the merest infant 
school. 

In the county of , in Connecticut. is a young lady 
not much above thirty, whose» mother died some twenty years 
ago, and left her sole mistress of a family consisting of her fa- 
ther and two brothers. For convenience sake we will call her 
Emily. 

As the mother was about to leave the world, she had called 
Emily to her bedside, and implored her, as her last dying re- 
quest, that she would do her utmost to be a mother to her two 
brothers, and bring them up ‘in the nurture and admonition of 
the Lord.’ This charge of her pious, dying mother, was not 
forgotten by Emily. She set herself immediately to the work. 

What rendered her task more laborious was the fact that 
the father’s influence in his family was exceedingly unfavorable. 
It is true, he could hardly be said to be a very bad man, openly 
and directly, except that he was a little intemperate. Still he 
was worldly and selfish ; and what grieved Emily more than al- 
most any thing else, he disregarded the Sabbath; seldom, if 
ever, attending public worship, or encouraging his sons to do so. 

His example, in this respect, as we have already said, was 
exceedingly distressing to Emily. She saw how difficult it was 
to change, in any good degree, habits now become almost invet- 
erate ; and she saw, with more pain still, the danger of her broth- 
ers. The eldest was indeed well nigh ruined, in his temper, 
disposition and habits. Of the younger she had more hope ; 
though her prospects in regard to him, in the hands of such a 
father, seemed at times quite dark. 

Many a person as sensitive as Emily, but without her moral 
courage, would have given up. But it was not so with her.— 
Difficulties, instead of discouraging her, only roused her to 
the performance of the little which remained in her power. 

By example, by conversation, by instruction, and by all sorts 
of effort, she succeeded at length, in so far gaining the ascen- 
dancy over her younger brother, as to get him to church with 
her, and to induce him to join the sabbath school. Ina few in- 
stances, too, but this was more rare, they were joined by the 
other brother. 

A few months since we ascertained that by means of a bles- 
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sing on Emily’s labors, an entire change of character had been 
effected in her young brother, and that she had prevailed with 
him to become a member of the Oberlin Collegiate Institute, in 
Ohio, in order to prepare himself for an extended sphere of use- 
fulness. It is also said that the elder brother is greatly im- 
proved in his character, and that hopes are even entertained by 
those who best know him, of his speedy entire reformation. 
The father is also in part reformed ; so much so at least, as to 
cease to oppose good things, and to approve of the pious and 
dignified course of his daughter. 

{f you ask for particulars—by what means and methods she 
operates and has operated on the family in which Divine Provi- 
dence has placed her as a missionary—we can only say in brief, 
that she is daily and hourly a pattern of industry and every 
christian virtue ; that she is a supporter of every benevolent 
project with which she is acquainted ; buys and reads good 
books, and lends or reads them to others ; subscribes for and 
distributes all sorts of newspapers and magazines which she be- 
lieves useful ; encourages schools, and especially sabbath schools ; 
and is thus a devout worshipper of the Most High, in all tie va- 
rious parts of his temple. Of the sabbath school, in the parish 
in which she resides, she has long been the faithful and efficient 
superintendent. 

Is it asked how she obtains the means of procuring books and 
papers, for distribution, especially as her father isa selfish, worldly 
man? We reply by saying that, in the first place, his opposition 
to her efforts has long since ceased. In the second place, the 
pecuniary circumstances of the family are by no means limited. 
But, in the third place, if they were so, Emily would do good 
incessantly, by means of her self denial. She lives simply and 
temperately and economically ; and the expenditures of the fam- 
ily for food, drink, dress, &c., are so much retrenched, that 
she saves many tens of dollars every year, to be expended in 
deeds of charity. Her own dress especially, without being 
mean or neglected, is a pattern of true christian simplicity and 
plainness, 

But it is not by means of her money and books and papers, 
after all, that Emily does the most good. It is by the spirit she 
communicates. ‘This is shown in all her actions and conversa- 
tion ;—nay, in her very countenance. Her industry, her tem- 
perance, her zeal, her love to God and man have given her such 
health and strength and energy, that it is impossible she should 
fail of influencing all with whom she comes in contact. Such 
example and character are contagious; it is impossible for the 
world always to resist them. ‘They are the example and char- 
acter of Christ. 
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If all sisters, older and younger, were like Matilda and Emily, 
what a change would it ere long produce in this world! The 
wilderness would rejoice and be glad for them, and the desert 
would bud and blossom as the rose. But such sisters as these 
christianity is destined to make. ‘Till the daughters in our 
families come to possess this spirit and temper, and to have a 
pretty large share of the same physical and moral energy, chris- 
tianity has as yet achieved but half a triumph. Nor until this 
time, will the work of education make much progress. We 
will even say more. Until every person considers it as his great 
work to so educate by example and precept, those around him, 
that they will bear the image of Christ, neither the work of ed- 
ucation nor of redemption is much more than begun. This 
world will never be a perfectly happy world, till every person in 
it does all in his power to make it so. 





IMPORTANCE OF DEFINING IN COMMON SCHOOLS. 


NO. Il. 


In a former number we have endeavored to present a few of 
the advantages which would result from teaching, more exten- 
sively than is usual in common schools, the definitions of words 
which occur in ordinary books—not indeed as they are imper- 
fectly defined in dictionaries, but in a way which is far better. 

There is hardly a book which our pupils use at school, how- 
ever dry it may be, or however uninteresting it may have be- 
come from having been repeatedly read over, which may not, 
by a teacher who has caught the spirit of defining, be invested 
with all the interest of a new book.—We say not this to encour- 
age the disposition, already too common, to keep school chil- 
dren, year after year, reading over the same book, instead of 
furnishing them with several new ones every year; nor to dis- 
courage teachers who are benevolently disposed, from suppiying 
the lack of parental interest, by purchasing a book now and then 
themselves, in order to read it to their classes. We would gladly 
have parents and committees come up to their duty, and teach- 
ers to theirs; and not merely do their duty—but become ‘ liv- 
ing sacrifices,’ in Bible language, to the temporal and eternal 
good of those whom God in his wise Providence has assigned to 
their charge. But there are some schools and teachers to whom 
our remarks may still be useful. And it is to such that we ad- 
dress ourselves when we say that almost any book, however dry 
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and uninteresting it is to our pupils, may be made pleasing and 
instructive. Alinost all depends on the spirit and ingenuity of 
the teacher, and his moral courage. 

Of the moral courage of teachers we may perhaps say more 
hereafter, Our object, at present, is to show how a paragraph 
which has been read over to a class, may, in the hands of the 
right sort of teachers, be made a text or starting point whence 
may be drawn gq rich fund of instruction.—Let us take as an 
example, the following passage. 

‘ And seeing the multitudes he went up into a mountain; and 
when he was set, his disciples came unto him ; and he opened 
his mouth and taught them saying, Blessed are the poor in spir- 
it! for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.’ 

This is but a short paragraph, and has in most schools been 
read over and over, till it is regarded as conveying no new idea, 
at least; probably to most pupils as hardly conveying any ideas 
at all. And yet we shall see whatcan be made of it. We will 
suppose the teacher to have read it, himself, to his pupils. He 
then goes on to converse with them. 

‘And seeing the multitudes,’ &c. Now children what are 
multitudes? Do any of you know? Those who do may raise 
their hands. I see several hands are raised. Samuel, (addres- 
sing himself to the first who raised his hand) what is a multi- 
tude. ‘It isa great many people.’ Well, there are a great 
many people in this city—seventy or eighty thousand of them, 
I suppose—are the inhabitants of this city a multitude? ‘They 
are.’ Alexander, did you ever see a multitude of people col- 
lected together, in one place? ‘ Yes, sir.’ What was the lar- 
gest multitude you ever saw? ‘It was the multitude that col- 
lected together on the Common, once, to see the Indians.’ Are 
you fond of seeing multitudes of people? ‘Not very.’ Are 
you, Susan? ‘ Yes, sir; when they are peaceable and quiet. 
[ am not fond of noisy multitudes.’ 

‘And seeing the multitudes.” Who saw them? (Several 
hands raised.) Well, Susan, who was it? ‘The Saviour.’ 
How do you know this? ‘I know it by what is said elsewhere.’ 
Well, what is it which is said? You have the Bible in your 
hand and the place before you, will you tell me? ‘ Why, sir, 
it speaks of Jesus at the end of the chapter just before this, and 
tells what he did, and now in this chapter it goes on to tell us 
what he said to his disciples, who had just come to him. I 
— it must have been the Saviour, for who else had any dis- 
ciples?’ 

‘ And seeing the multitudes he went up into a mountain.’— 
Now what isa mountain? ‘itis avery high hill.’ Is it like 
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any other hill, except that it is high? ‘I do not know.’ Eliz- 
abeth, what do you think about a mountain? Is it just like a 
common hill? ‘1 think not, sir.” And why not? ‘A moun- 
tain I suppose has high steep rocks in it, or on its sides, so that 
we cannot get up it, but a hill does not.’ Are there any oth- 
ers, in the class who think so? Those who do may raise their 
hands. 

I know this is a very common notion among the young, in 
regard to a mountain ; but it is a mistaken one. Some moun- 
tains contain perpendicular or craggy rocks, and some do not ; 
and the same is true of hills. In short a mountain is nothing 
but a large hill; and a_ hill is in reality a small mountain, only 
we do not usually call itso. Just as a lake is a large pond of 
water ; and a pond of water is also a small lake, only we do not 
usually call it so. 

Now how many of you have ever seen a mountain? What 
mountains have you read of? What is the highest mountain 
you have heard of ? De you know in what part of the world 
the mountain was which Christ went up into? Which way 
from us? About how far? 

There is indeed no ertd to the questions which might be elic- 
ited. One would suggest another ; then the second would sug- 
gest a third; and so on. But we hasten to speak of the expla- 
nation of a few words of the short paragraph which we have se- 
lected. 

‘ And when he was set, his disciples came unto him?’ What 
is a disciple? Did you ever see one? Who else is a disciple ? 
Whose disciples were here spoken of? Do you know how 
many disciples the Saviour had? Do you know the names of 
any of them ? 

‘ Blessed are the poor in spirit.’ Now what is the meaning 
of the word blessed? Children’s ideas are usually exceedingly 
vague in regard to the meaning of such a word as this. The 
teacher may ask, What good men and women mentioned in the 
Bible are now blessed? Were any of them blessed while they 
lived? Are Christians nowadays ever blessed ? 

What is it to be poor? Did you ever see a poor person? If 
a man was worth a thousand dollars, do you think he would be 
rich? If worth ten thousand, what then? And if a hundred 
thousand, or five hundred thousand? You say that you think 
a person who has ten thousand dollars is rich; now if we were 
to ask a person who has five hundred thousand dollars, if he 
thinks the man who is worth ten thousand was rich, what do you 
think he would say ?—The teacher will here show what is being 
really rich. 
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* Blessed are the poor in spirit.’ What is spirit? ‘There is 
something in certain drinks which is called drunkenness ; can 
this be meant? Why not? Did you ever see a spirit? Did 
you ever feel one? ‘Then what makes you think there is any 
such thing as a spirit? Who hasa spirit? Whoelse has? Is 
there any body without a spirit? Are there any spirits without 
bodies? Which is of the most consequence, body or spirit ? 
What does the spirit do while we are asleep? What while we 
are sick? What when we die? Who do you think had the 
best spirit? Who the worst ? 

‘ For theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” What is a kingdom? 
What kingdoms did you ever hear of? Is the State you livein 
a kingdom? Why not? Why is heaven called a kingdom? 
Who is the king there? What is heaven? Where is it? What 
class of people will find it ? What class of people will not find it ? 
Of whom is it said in this verse that theirs shall be this king- 
dom? Do people ever enter this kingdom before they die? Do 
they enter it with their bodies and spirits both? With which, 
then, the body or the spirit ? 

It may be said that questions like the foregoing are too grave, 
if not too religious for children. But this point is best deter- 
mined by trial. Children are not so often averse to religious 
instruction itself, as to our manner of presenting it. Besides, 
it is not necessary to dwell on the religious ideas which might 
be suggested. In the foregoing case, it is by no means neces- 
essary to spend a great deal of time on such words as heaven, 
blessed, &c. The words mountain, disciples, poor, &c., afford 
a clue to ideas enough to last a class as long as it is proper to 
continue one exercise, even if we always make it a point of duty 
as well as of economy, to leave off before their hunger and thirst 
is fully satiated. 





FIRESIDE EDUCATION. 


Tuose who have had the patience to follow us through the 
pages of the ‘ Annals’ for the last year or two, especially those 
of the current volume, need not be told that we have repeatedly 
insisted on the superlative importance of Fireside Education. 
They need not be told that we have all along considered the 
family school as not only the first school, but as emphatically 
the school of the human race; and that whatever else is called 
by the name of school, whether it be in one form or another, is 
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only worthy of the name in proportion as it sustains, carries out, 
and perfects the school of the family. — 

Much is said in our days of systems of education; but how- 
ever valuable any or all of these may be, in their place, we can- 
not bring ourselves to sympathise with those who are perpetually 
dwelling on them, while the family is overlooked or forgotten. 
What is proper for New England, as was intimated in a former 
riumber, will never do for the Southern States. Still less is it 
applicable to the state of society in Mexico. And in China it 
would be laughed at. But the divine system—the fireside sys- 
tem—is applicable to every nation and tribe under the whole 
heaven. Go where you will, where there is a family, and you 

find a system of education, indicated by Heaven itself. 

The school—the great and universal model school—is every 
where similarly constructed. It is an infant school, for the child 
is submitted to the mother as the principal teacher, at a very 
early period, and here lessons are unspeakably important, as 
well as exceedingly permanent. It is a common school, for here 
all the pupils meet upon the same level, and enjoy equal rights 
and privileges, with a male and female together at their head. 
It is a school of mutual instruction, and the elder children are 
the monitors. It is a manual labor school, of which the parents 
are the superintendents; a college, of which the grandparents 
are or should be the professors and other officers. 

We do most heartily wish the world would stop its busy 
wheels, especially in those lands where the sun of civil and re- 
ligious liberty has shone, long enough to see this matter as it is. 
There is, every where, a propensity to throw our responsibility 
upon the shoulders of others. ‘There is every where a propen- 
sity to leave things to teachers; or at least to suppose that 
education is a sort of grafting scions upon an old stock ; a for- 
eign process, the implantation of a few ideas in the mind, with 
which the parent may or may not have much to do. 

To break in upon this opinion every where prevalent—time 
immemorial—and to throw the responsibility of education where 
it ought to be thrown, that is on parents ; and to make parents 
feel their responsibility, has long seemed to us a desideratum. 
We have labored with this end in view—how successfully does 
not belong to us to determine ; nor is it in our power to do so 
if it did. There is still a great work to do, ere the mass of pa- 
rents will receive the one single, simple idea that the fireside is 
the primary and principal school room ; and that themselves are 
the primary and principal teachers and educators. 

We have been led to this train of thought, by the appear- 
ance of a new volume of about 400 pages, whose pithy but 
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appropriate title stands at the head of this article. It is from 
the press of F. J. Huntington, New York, and is edited—we 
should perhaps say written—by S. G. Goodrich, the author of 
Peter Parley’s Tales. 

The exceeding great popularity of Mr G.’s writings for chil- 
dren and youth, will secure to the work before us, we have no 
doubt, a favorable reception. Indeed, it deserves such a recep- 
tion; for though some portions of it are very far from satisfying 
us, the work contains enough which is excellent, to render it 
richly worthy of perusal ; and much which we do not remember 
to have seen expressed so well any where else. 

The writer sets out with the following theory, viz., That man 
comes into existence marked by his Creator as the subject of a 
peculiar design, which is that he shall reach the perfection of his 
being through education. ‘his point he illustrates by compari- 
sons showing that while all the animal races are incapable of 
being benefited by instruction, and attain to their measure of 
perfection without it, man can only receive the full development 
of his physical, intellectual and moral faculties, through a pro- 
cess of teaching and training.—But let us quote a part of one 
of the paragraphs of his preface. 

‘The controlling lessons of life—those which last the longest, 

those which result in fixed habits and permanent tastes, and 
usually determine the character for good or ill—are given in ear- 
ly life; they are given at the fireside seminary; and here the 
parent, as well by the ordinance of God, as the institutions of 
society, is the teacher. 
_ € The responsibility of the parent is inferred from these pre- 
mises. If they are founded in truth, it would seem that every 
reflecting father and mother must feel that after a provision for 
the comforts of life, education in its true and full sense—the de- 
veloping and perfecting the various physical, moral and intellec- 
tual faculties of their children—is the first and strongest duty ; 
and that to sacrifice this, or any part of this, for the purpose of 
acquiring wealth, or station, or honor, or any other worldly in- 
terest, whether designed for parent or child, is but a surrender 
to an inferior good and a lesser obligation of the greatest bene- 
fit and the highest trust.—The great lawgiver has no where said 
to parents, bestow wealth, honor, or power on your children ; 
but he has said to them, by the very constitution of human na- 
ture, educate your children wisely, if you would train them up 
to fulfil their duty and their destiny—if you would ensure their 
escape from misery, or promote their chance of happiness.’ 

He maintains that the parents’ influence is as great as Solo- 
mon maintained it to be in his days; that the child trained up 
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in the way he should go, will not, in after years, depart from it. 
Solomon, he says, ‘ attaches no conditions ; he adds no qualifi- 
cations. ‘The maxim is positive, and involves the doctrine that 
the moral nature of man may be formed and moulded by edu- 
cation. And this, though uttered three thousand years ago, 
corresponds with every-day observation. Just as the twig is 
bent, the tree’s inclined, is a passage which illustrates the power 
of cultivation over the soul as well as the mind.’ 

But he also addresses himself to the community at large ; and 
in one instance with a feeling—not to say eloquence—that does 
him honor. We hope such appeals as the following are not 
destined always to fall on the human race, without reaching the 
heart and rousing to correspondent and appropriate action.— 
Speaking of the value of education to the community at large, 
he thus observes. 

‘ Is there a member of society who can look on the rising gen- 
eration, and say that he has no interest in this matter? If so, 
then he is self-exiled from his race, cut off from all sympathy 
with his kindred and his kind. The man who is thus cold and 
thus indifferent, must be wrapped in the gloom of miserable ig- 
norance, or encased in the triple mail of selfishness. Like ice 
in a refrigerator, surrounded by a non-conducting layer of char- 
coal, to shut out the chance of being influenced by the breath 
of summer, he is bound in the chill security of that philosophy 
which lays down its code of life in a single dogma—T axe care 
or No. [! ‘There let him rest. To such I speak not. I speak 
to those who acknowledge and feel the obligation to promote 
the best interests of the whole community, as far as they are 
able.’ 

But although Mr G. regards the fireside seminary as the prin- 
cipal one, he does not either contemn or overlook other semina- 
ries, especially the common or district school. The latter, he 
insists, should be universal—thrown open to all, though not gra- 
tuitously—a small tax should be paid by the parent. I[t should 
be sustained by rich and poor, and both classes should concur 
in sending their children to it instead of sending them away to 
private schools ; and should unite their endeavors to make it as 
good as possible. He regards it, moreover, as the auxiliary of 
the fireside, and says that the parent and the schoolmaster, in 
their every movement should go hand in hand. 

Let us make a single extract—though rather a long one— 
from his thoughts on the means and necessity of improving our 
common schools. 

‘Ts it not the current notion of society, that of the intelligent 
and talented we must make lawyers, physicians and clergymen, 
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and pick out schoolmasters from what are left?» Ought we not 
to reverse this system, and select for this most important of all 
occupations, the very best of talents which are produced among 
us? And to secure these, ought we not to make the profession 
of a schoolmaster both lucrative and horiorable? Ought we not 
to establish seminaries where the art of instructing children may 
be thoroughly taught? 

‘ Let us not indulge the notion that instinct will make a good 
teacher. Let us not fancy that while every other art, including 
even the commercial trade, requires regular instruction or long 
apprenticeship, the most important and most difficult of all arts 
comes by chance. 

‘Ought we not—I speak of the country at large—to hold out 
inducements to men of talents to prepare themselves, by a spe- 
cific education and careful training, as instructors ; and to de- 
vote themselves to this as the settled occupation of life? Is it 
not short-sighted to commit children, as is the case in many 
parts of the country, to the care of persons who take up the vo- 
cation of teachers as a casual employment, and who are alike 
destitute of experience and special preparation for the task ? 
Even the tiller of the soil must be instructed in his art—should 
not the cultivator of the intellect and the heart be instructed in 
his? 

‘It may be true, as is often said, that “any body can keep a 
school,’ but to keep a good one requires natural talents and spe- 
cial preparation. ‘There is a great deal about the governingand 
teaching of children, that is as truly technical as the disciplining 
an army, or conducting a campaign. Whoever has been in the 
habit of visiting schools, must have seen a prodigious difference 
between them. Some are well, and some are ill governed. In 
some, the children are well instructed ; in others the children 
are rather injured than benefited. 

‘And why is this difference? Plainly because one understands 
his vocation, and another does not. One has learned how diffi- 
culties are to be overcome, and how success is to be obtained in 
governing children, and in developing their various faculties ; 
while the other is uninstructed in these arts. 

‘ Children, if negligently taught, will often get into their minds 
absurd notions, which it is almost impossible to eradicate. Miss 
Hamilton in her admirable work on Education, states, that when 
a child, she read the passage of Scripture “on this hang all the 
law and the prophets,” as an injunction, or command—and ac- 
cordingly she fancied the law and the prophets hanging up, in a 
rowy on pegs! And she remarks that so strong hold did this 
ludicrous error take of her mind, that it often occurred to her 
after she arrived at mature years. 
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‘[ once knew a boy, in the older days of Webster’s Gram- 
mar, who found this definition in his book : “‘ A noun is the name 
of any thing, as horse, hair, justice.” But he chanced to mis- 
conceive it, and read it thus: A noun is the name of any thing, 
as horse-hair justice. 

‘ He was of a reflecting turn, and long he pondered over the 
wonderful mysteries of a noun ; but in vain, he could not make 
it out. His father was a justice of the peace, and one day when the 
boy went home, the old gentleman was holding a justice’s court. 
There he sat in state among a crowd of people, on an old fash- 
ioned horse-hair settee. A new light now broke in upon our 
hero’s mind. My father, said he mentally, is a horse-hair jus- 
tice, and therefore a noun. 

‘ Such are some of the grotesque blunders to which children 
are exposed by negligent and stupid teachers.—Let me state a 
fact of a different kind, to show the power of a skilful instructor 
in the management of his pupils. 

‘A few years ago I visited the school of the celebrated Wil- 
derspin, in London. It consisted of 200 children, all belonging 
to the poorest classes. They were accustomed to enter the 
school through an alley six feet wide. In the centre of this, 
Wilderspin placed a mountain daisy, in a flower pot, and direc- 
ted the scholars not to disturb it. For several months the little 
flower remained untouched by a careless foot, or a wanton 
hand ! 

‘ And how did this individual acquire such power in the gov- 
ernment of children? By making his profession a study. He 
read the character of children with deep attention. He discov- 
ered, amid their diversities, certain principles common to all.— 
Among these he marked the well known sympathy of child with 
child. Upon this he founded a system of mutual instruction, 
which produced the most surprising results.’ 

We have said that the work before us is far from satisfying 
us. There are only two things which strike us as very objec- 
tionable, and to these we must advert very briefly. 

While we like exceedingly the writer’s catholic and truly lib- 
eral views in morals and religion, we could never, with him, 
‘commend it to every child to follow the faith of his parents till 
he has reached his majority ;? nor would we ‘ commend it to ev- 
ery person, if he can conscientiously, to become a member of a 
church.’ There is sometimes an indefiniteness, not to say loose- 
ness in speaking on this subject, which we did not expect from 
the author of Peter Parley’s tales. 

But we have another difficulty. Like most writers on a gen- 
eral subject involving so many particulars, Mr G. has found 
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himself under the necessity—as he doubtless supposed—of treat- 
ing on a few topics with which it is obvious he is not very fa- 
miliar. Among these is the subject of Health. 

While the general truths inculcated even on this subject are 
unquestionably true, the author has, in matters of detail, made 
some obvious blunders. ‘ Walking,’ he says, ‘is the best exer- 
cise for men and women.’ But is it so? [s it not very far in- 
ferior to agricultural and horticultural exercises, for both sexes ? 
Again ; can it be true that certain things are injurious to us till 
we are just ten or twenty years old, and harmless or even use- 
ful the momeni we have passed that limit? In general, food 
and drink, which are pernicious—poisonous as we are told that 
pies, cakes and sweetmeats are—to children at ten or twenty, 
are more or less so for some time afterward—probably all their 
lives. 

Nor can we join in the tremendous charge, that those who 
give pies, cakes and sweetmeats to children ‘ are eonscrovs that 
they are purchasing the momentary smile of satisfaction at the 
risk of after sickness, and perhaps incurable disease.’ Oh, no. 
Not one person in ten, we verily believe, is thus criminal. Let 
us not be misunderstood. We believe fully in the injury—that 
is, with our own definition of the word poison, but not other- 
wi e—but not in the conscious guilt.—If Mr G. had taken all 
the various opinions—sometimes discordant—which are current 
among medical men on this particular subject, shaken them all up 
together, and then selected at random, we should have expec- 
ted just about such a' result as we see. But we forbear. The 
work has numerous excellences, as well as these few defects ; and 
both are now before the community. 





LUTHER’S WRITING DESK, 


In former numbers of this work, we have briefly mentioned 
Luther’s Alleviating Writing Desk ; and in our number for Feb- 
ruary, have attempted a partial description of it. Since that 
time we have been solicited to give a farther account of this ad- 
mirable invention, especially of the probable expense. We have 
recently examined one of these desks, and shall now be able, as 
we trust, to give the additional information required. 

This desk—the one which we have examined —is a splendid 
specimen of a double or two sided countinghouse desk, contain- 
ing twelve draws in a case five feet square, built of mahogany, 
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of a costly kind. It is compact, well proportioned, and as strong 
as any piece of factory machinery we have seen ; and the whole 
structure probably weighs from 500 to GOO pounds. And yet 
it takes up much less room than the clumsy, uncouth, and mur- 
derous desks of the usual construction. It has, moreover, twelve 
draws where an ordinary desk of the same size, (referring to the 
casé) has only four. Four of these draws are over two feet in 
length, and one foot ten inches in depth from front to rear.— 
The other eight are about nine inches square, all locked by the 
leaf crank ; with eight spaces under these eight draws, for stor- 
age, eight by eleven inches,—and four deep. 

It is a matter of extreme difficulty to ascertain the maxtmum 
or minimum cost of these desks. ‘The infinite variety of form, 
shape and size in which they are and may be made; the great 
difference in the cost of materials, such as mahogany, cherry, 
pine, rose wood, maple, birch, &c., will greatly vary the price. 
So will a thousand other circumstances. The desk, for exam- 
ple, may be constructed in part or in whole of each of these 
kinds of wood; it may be veneered or solid, in part or in whele ; 
there are also varieties in the quality of each sort of wood; dif- 
ferent degrees of polish ; different kinds of painting, &c. The 
material for the scrolls, whether of brass, iron, bronze, or other 
metal; their shape; the locks, knobs and other trimmings ; the 
form, shape, size, &c.,—whether square, oblong, triangular, oc- 
tagonal, or circular; the purposes for which the desk is to be 
used—whether the changing leaves are to be required, or other- 
wise ; the number of draws in a desk, their surface, depth, &c.; 
number of positions desirable—whether fifty, one hundred, or 
one hundred thousand. All these things, and many more, come 
into the calculation in estimating the cost. 

The price of the desk we have seen is $300.* It will suit 
any individual, of any age, through all generations; and may 
be adapted to every desirable position of the body, from sitting 
at the lowest seat, to standing. 

But as few schools would be likely to make use of desks of 
the above description, it is desirable to know something of the 

rice of such as would be adapted to school houses, and espec- 
lally to common schools. The minimum price, then, for a good 
school desk made on this principle—to be lowered or elevated ot 
pleasure, and adapted to fifty different positions of the body— 
and made wholly of cherry, will be about $40 or 50. If made 
of wood somewhat less valuable than the cherry, it would not 
probably exceed $40. Such a desk, however, with good, 


* A common desk, on the old plan, of ap ty size, would indeed cost much 
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less, but then it would not be of one fourth the value, if health is worth any thing. 
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careful, and proper usage, would unquestionably last for several 
generations. A desk of this description, to seat two pupils will 
cost $50 ; one to seat three, $60; and so on; adding ten dol- 
lars for every pupil. 

This calculation has reference to seating the pupils at ‘ forms,’ 
such as are now used in the public schools of Boston—these 
forms to accommodate six scholars of about the same height. 
If, however, the desks are made double or two sided, like a 
double counting house desk, (that is, like the model which we 
have examined and described) but in other respects to suit the 
school room, the pupils might be seated cheaper on six forms— 
much cheaper—in proportion to the number, than on one form. 
But in this case, it would be necessary to have a partition be- 
tween the two sides of the desk, to prevent the communication 
of the occupants, as they would then sit facing each other. 

We are aware that even forty dollars for a school desk, may 
be sufficient to deter many—perhaps the most—of our readers 
from thinking any farther on the subject. But it does seem to 
us that he who, in view of the accumulated evidence before, 
around, and under us, should hesitate a moment about the cost 
of school desks, provided it is all within the bounds of reason, 
must be affected with a species of monomania—money-mania, 
rather—prevailing over every consideration in regard to comfort, 
health and life. We have spoken of the evidence on this sub- 
ject under us. We refer to the multitudes of clerks and stu- 
dents who die annually of pulmonary consumption, to say noth- 
ing of wasting diseases in various other forms, especially dys- 
pepsia. 

The cost of fifty of these desks, made singly, fora school room, 
at forty dollars each, would, indeed, be $2000. But if they 
last 50 years—and there is no reason why they should not last 
several centuries—it would be only 80 cents a year for each 
desk ; especially as it would probably cost but little, if any thing, 
to keep them in repair. Whereas, we are assured from long 
study of the human structure, and from much observation de- 
rived both from teaching common schools and practising medi- 
cine, that the average loss incurred in society for want of better 
desks in our school houses—we mean not only loss of money 
for physicians’ bills and drugs, but of time—is at least one dol- 
lara year for each pupil; and we fear the loss, upon anaccurate 
examination, would be found much greater. The seeds of dis- 
ease sown in our common school rooms by means of bad desks 


and seats and consequent bad postures of body, are exceedingly , 


productive of disease ; and we hesitate not to repeat that we do 
not believe there isa school district in New England which would 
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not save money by the expenditure of a sum—tomorrow—suf- 
ficient to purchase a set of writing desks for each pupil, even 
though they should cost $80 each, or double the sum mention- 
ed by Mr Luther for his single desks.—We have made our re- 
marks on the supposition that single desks would be demanded, 
—not, however, on the score of health, so much as of conven- 
ience, order and discipline. But if six pupils could be seated on 
a form together, the expense for fifty pupils would be reduced 
as we may have seen to $750. 

We have spoken of the necessity of improvement. We have 
spoken as a teacher—one who has been for twenty years famil- 
iar with this subject. But we are not unwilling to introduce other 
authorities. Mr John Jenkins, Writing master, in his ‘ Art of 
Writing,’ published many years since in Cambridge, Mass., has 
the following remarks. 

‘ As the position of the body is of considerable consequence, 
in order to write with facility and grace, it may be expected that 
some directions will be given therefor. Yet they will be of little 
or no use to the public, though they may be ever so proper, 
while the common mode of fixing writing tables continues to be 
practised. 

‘ The seats are now generally placed at such a distance from 
the table, as to leave a space sufficient for the scholars to stand 
while reading, and to pass by one another, &c. 

‘This distance being, as is generally required, eight inches, 
necessarily carries the erect position of the body to the same 
distance from the front edge of the writing table ; the natural 
consequence of which is, children are obliged to lean forward a 
space equal to the distance at which the seats stand from the 
writing table-—This position of leaning forward compresses the 
breast, and is not only painful, but very injurious to the whole 
human frame ;* consequently this’ must prove a great obstacle 
to their progress in writing ’ 

These and other suggestions of Mr Jenkins, sufficiently show 
that he regarded the immovability of writing desks as an insu- 
perable objection to his and all other plans for improvement in 
the art of writing hitherto adopted. Any form, shape, size, 
height or slope, not alterable at pleasure, will be of little use in 
preventing the terrible evils resulting from a violation of that 
imperative law of Nature, which governs all sensitive beings. 
That is, it is absolutely necessary that all such beings should 


“The writer here confirms his views by introducing a note signed by Dr 
Rush of Philadelphia, and Drs Warren and Danforth of Boston, for which, 
however, we have no room, at present. Ep. 
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very frequently change their position, or suffer the terrible pen- 
alty for every violation of that law. 

Dr J. V. C. Smith, in his Anatomical Class Book, makes the 
following remarks on the sternum or breast bone. 

‘If distorted or forced from its nataral position in youth, it 
produces alarming consequences in age. If, for example, a per- 
son seated, bends his body habitually forward, it eventually 
bends the point of the sternum inward, where it will finally re- 
main. ‘lhe consequence is, the capacity of the chest is dimin- 
ished, and diseases of the lungs, among a catalogue of other mal- 
adies, may result from it. Children should be warned of such 
liability to disease before a habit is formed, that when confirmed 
is formidable.’ 

But of what use is it to ‘ warn’ children of this ‘ tendency to 
disease,’ when the parents and others concerned compel them 
to sit six hours in a day, cramped in our miserably constructed 
school seats and desks? ‘The public should be told in a voice 
of thunder that they are criminal, highly so, in not seeking a 
remedy for these evils. ‘The Alleviating Writing Desk certain- 
ly furnishes such a remedy. Our greatest apprehension is that 
the public cry will be ‘Cost! Cost! Cost! We cannot pre- 
serve the lives and health of our children, it will cost so much. 
They must be sick. A measure of sickness is sent to us all. 
They must be deformed ; it will happen; who can help it? 
They must die—it will cost 40 cents, per head, a year to prevent 
it.’ 

Dr S. again says, ‘There is a radical defect in the seats of 
our schol roomis. ‘The seats should be more comfortable, and 
prevent the bones of the chest from being cramped down and 
binding the digestive organs. 

‘ Very small children, in schools, become excessively weary, 
after sitting a little time on stiff benches—are sleepy, and can 
scarcely be kept awake. This is nature’s mode of seeking re- 
lief from the pressure and gravity of the chest which is confining 
both bones and muscles. They should certainly be permitted 
either to have a recumbent posture, which is thus indicated, or 
they should be kept but a very little time in one position. Mal- 
formation of the bones, narrow chests, coughs, ending in con- 
sumption and death in middle life, besides a multitude of minor 
ills, have often had their origin in the school room.’ 

So much for the breast bone. Now for the views of the 
same writer on the spine. 

‘ Between the vertebre of the spine or back bone, there is an 
intervening substance, exceedingly elastic, convex on both sides, 
thick in the centre, and thin at the edge, which is analogous to 
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cushions to prevent a sudden jar in our movements. Persons 
become round shouldered, as the expression is, in consequence 
of the elasticity of these parts being overcome. A permanent 
stoop or bend of the back is the result. Old age gradually wea- 
kens the elastic power, and therefore aged men are often crook~ 
ed, infirm, and shorter than in early youth. Distortions of the 
body, producing deformity are referable to the want of spring or 
elasticity of these cushions.’ 

Now if the present modes of constructing and using desks in 
schools, counting houses and elsewhere, is productive of distor- 
tion and deformity, must not men be deranged, idiotic—mad— 
to persist in the use of seats and desks which produce such re- 
sults—to prefer distortion, deformity, coughs, consumption, dys- 
pepsia and even death itself, to a little precaution? Or shall 
we hear the cry, It costs so much? Let the Alleviating Desk 
but come into general use—we will not say in counting houses 
and schools alone, but in families too; though peradventure the 
same desks may yet be found to supply the wants of family and 
school both—and we will warrant the public, that in less than 
one century an improvement in the habits and health of our 
community will be visible, of which few at present have any ad- 
equate conception. 

Once more we say, let us not hear a word about the cost, 
especially from those who pay double—nay fourfold—the sum 
necessary to purchase one of these desks, for articles of furni- 
ture which, to say the least, might be dispensed with. We have 
no objection to the piano forte at two hundred dollars—nay six 
hundred or a thousand—and mirrors at one hundred, centre ta- 
bles at twentyfive, &c., and chairs at twelve, provided other 
wants of the community still more imperious.are properly sup- 
plied in the first place. We would not complain so much of any 
sort of extravagance in the community, were it not for the tre- 
mendous but undeniable fact, that to procure or use these ex- 
travagances, the mass of mankind are obliged to sacrifice com- 
fort and health. 

We are unwilling to say more; and yet we feel as if we had 
as yet said nothing. We long to see the eyes of our commu- 
nity open on this subject. We long to see a measure of that 
wealth which now goes to purchase the needless or the destruc- 
tive—in the form of drink, food, dress, furniture, lands, houses, 
equipage, &c.,—expended in promoting real comfort and hap- 
piness. There is not a family, or school, or counting house in 
Boston, or elsewhere, which cannot better afford to purchase 
the Alleviating writing desk, or some other desk destined to ac- 
complish the same object—if any such there be—than to do 
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without it. Nor is there one family in four from Maine to Geor- 
gia, or from the Atlantic to the Rocky mountains, that could not 
annually save enough by a proper and just economy to purchase 
one of the smaller single desks of which we have been speaking. 

We close our remarks with the following letter to the inven- 
tor of the desk in question, from the same Dr Smith from whose 
work we have already made such-free quotations. 


* Quarantine Grounn, Boston Hargor, 
Serr. 1, 1838. 


* Me Luruer, 


‘Sir: Your invention is admirable. Since making an ex- 
amination of the Alleviating Writing Desk—a beautiful speci- 
men of cabinet work—it has occurred to me, that if introduced 
into banks, and in fact all other public institutions where clerks 
are habitually confined many hours daily, for weeks, months and 
even years in succession, they would be less liable to painful af- 
fections of the chest from which they are certainly very severe 
sufferers. 

‘It is generally admitted by physicians, that a tendency to 
disease of the lungs may be accelerated, and not unfrequently 
originates in consequence-of an unnatural position of those whose 
vocation it is to write continually at a badly made table or desk. 
That multitudes of clerks die of pulmonary consumption, is a 
fact of medical notoriety. Any contrivance therefore which will 
allow of frequent changes in the position of the writer, and at 
the same time wholly relieve the breast bone from violence, must 
be considered in the light of an important invention. 

‘If you could also adapt the Alleviating Writing Desk to the 
School Room,* where a total reform in the construction of seats 
as well as writing desks is absolutely required, the achievement 
would be worthy of all praise. ‘To those wretched articles of 
Common School Furniture are we to look, in some measure, for 
the cause of so many distortions of the bones, spinal diseases, 
chronic affections, now so prevalent throughout the country. 
Symmetry of form may be deranged, the vital organs imperfect- 
ly perform their functions, and a train of maladies destructive to 
health, may all be referred, in some instances, tothe stiff bench 
and the still worse writing desk in the common class of school 
houses. It is a matter of surprise that the evil is not seen in its 
proper light, by those who exercise a controlling influence in 
every thing relating to primary education. 

‘ As a whole, the desk you have constructed, is not only very 


* This, it will be perceived by the foregoing article, can be done.—Ep. 
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ingenious as a piece of mechanism, but calculated to be exceed- 
ingly useful ; and cannot fail to be appreciated by those who 
profess to be interested in the physicad as well as the moral and 
intellectual condition of our race. 
‘ Very respectfully, 
‘ Your ob’t servant, 
‘J. V. C. Suirn.’ 





TRAINING THE CONSCIENCE. 


Ir is unnecessary to enter here, upon the inquiry, What is 
conscience. ‘That there is a voice within which pronounces in 
regard to the right and wrong of human actions, to a greater or 
less extent, and to which we ought to yield implicit obedience, 
as toa vicegerent of the Deity, is so generally believed, that 
whether the view be right or wrong, few will be likely to mis- 
take the meaning of the remarks which follow. 

If there be a department in education which may justly be 
said to be particularly neglected, where neglect, in almost every 
thing, is little short of universal, itis the moral department. 
The physical nature, indeed, fares hard at our hands; but is not 
so universally left to shift for itself, as the moral nature. It is 
only the intellect—the dry intellect that receives a measure of 
attention which approximates to its value and importance. 

But amid the neglect of every thing, in the moral department, 
one thing is neglected more than all—the conscience. Some- 
thing is done, little as it may be, for the temper ; something for 
the affections ; something for the passions and sentiments, Slight 
efforts are made—by fits and starts, it is true, rather than syste- 
matically—to repress anger, revenge, and undue self love ; to 
encourage a proper affection for parents and others, and to in- 
spire with faith and hope. It is rare, however, in the common 
walks of life, and indeed in any other, that parents and teachers 
seem to find time for even this part of moral training. 

But alas! where is the father, where the mother, where the 
teacher, who pays any regard to the development or training of 
the conscience? Is there one person in a hundred, even among 
those who profess to be guided by the principles of the christian 
religion, who even so much as thinks of the possibility of increas- 
ing or diminishing the conscientiousness of his child, or feels the 
least degree of responsibility on the subject? Is there one ina 
hundred, even of the few who believe that the law of conscience 
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is imperfect, and may and should be continually elevated to meet 
the demands of the divine law, who makes a practical applica- 
tion of this knowledge in the education of those committed to 
his charge? Is there, on the most liberal allowance, one person 
in a thousand, the measure of whose conscientiousness has been 
varied by direct effort? 

I will not say, positively, that none of these questions can be 
answered in the affirmative. I hope, for the honor of human 
nature, as well as that of christianity itself, that they can. But 
if so, it must be by those to whom has been assigned a sphere 
of observation far different from my own ; and who have ranged 
it with far different eyes. 

Paul teaches us that whether we eat or drink, or whatsoever 
we.do, we should do all to the glory of God. The same doc- 
trine, though perhaps in terms less obvious, is again and again 
inculcated by the Saviour, and is most strikingly sanctioned by 
his daily practice. Whatsoever he did, whether the action were 
regarded as great or small, was done conscientiously. He seemed 
always to act upon the principle that what was worth doing, was 
worth doing well. And in no one action of his life—I repeat 
it—have we reason to believe he ever left out of consideration 
the approbation or the disapprobation of conscience. 

I have indeed heard some psuedo disciples of Christ contend, 
with earnestness, that there was a large range of the common 
actions of life which had no moral character at all; and that to 
cultivate a conscientiousness in the minds of young in regard to 
them, would be to mislead them, and to set up for them a stan- 
dard of duty which the Creator never intended. I do not be- 
lieve, indeed, that there are many who would openly avow such 
a sentiment, in the face of the Bible itself. 

To overt acts of crime—obvious infractions of the laws of the 
two tables—in civilized and especially christianized states of so- 
ciety, there is, no doubt, in most minds, a good degree of sus- 
ceptibility. There are probably few individuals among us who 
break the Sabbath, for example, in a way which would expose 
them to the penalties of the statute book, without feeling also 
the reproaches of conscience. ‘The same may be said of pro- 
faneness, abuse of parents, direct and obvious theft, gross licen- 
tiousness, &c. &c. 

But in the ordinary course of daily life, temptations to high- 
handed acts of vice come but seldom. ‘To take the same ex- 
ample as before ; there are few persons among us, who were they 
thousands of miles from home and among savages, or where 
there was scarcely a possibility of their conduct ever becoming 
known to their friends, would not feel at first the reproaches of 
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conscience, were they to labor or travel unnecessarily on the 
Sabbath. Their conscientiousness, it is true, might soon wear 
off ; but the process would require time. 

There are also some among us, and [ hope the number is 
daily increasing, who are conscientious in regard to the manner 
of spending their whole time on this holy day; who, whether 
they eat or drink, or converse, or read, or meditate, or observe, 
or engage in religious exercises or charities, endeavor to do all 
to the glory of God ; and who in proportion as they know that 
they have not done all this, feel the pangs of a just self condem- 
nation. 

This indeed is a kind of conscientiousness to which the chil- 
dren of most religious parents, as well as those of some who are 
not religious, are trained. And in so far as this goes, it is well. 
Just in proportion as the young are taught to keep a conscience 
void of offence towards God, in regard even to one of his com- 
mands, just in proportion does conscience maintain the post and 
hold the sway which its author intended. 

But what [ complain of is that except in what are regarded as 
the religious duties of life and a few of its /arger secular con- 
cerns, conscience, as men are usually trained, seems to have very 
little todo. And this [ regard as a deep, radical error in mod- 
ern education. 

There are numerous circumstances and acts of daily and hour- 
ly occurrence in common life, with which conscience, as now 
usually developed and educated, in the best christian society, is 
supposed to have nothing todo. They are not indeed quite 
regarded as destitute of any character at all ; but rather as being 
out of the range of the Creator’s general observation. [| do not 
know that I ever heard any one avow it as his belief that the 
Creator takes no notice of these smaller matters of human life, 
and cares not whether they are well done or ill done, or wheth- 
er they are done at all; but I repeat it, the course which is usu- 
sually pursued, is such as might fairly be the result, were such 
a belief entertained. 

I will endeavor to render my views more intelligible by two or 
three simple illustrations. 

When I was a boy, great effort was made, on the part of both 
my parents to make me rise early in the morning. Sometimes 
they flattered, sometimes they threatened me. At length, how- 
ever, they hit upon one truly philosophical measure, which was 
to remove the cause of the evil they wished to cure. They said, 
I must go to bed early. ‘ You are never ready to go to bed,’ 
my mother used to say ; ‘and never ready to get up.’ And it 
was not till they had succeeded in compelling me to the habit of 
early retiring to rest, that they made me an early riser. 
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Now in all their efforts, through a long course of years, to in- 
duce me me to rise early, and among all the motives to dissuade 
me from a practice so inconvenient to them, as to have me ly- 
ing in bed an hour or two after the sun was up, they never, in 
a single instance, so far at least as I can recollect, endeavored 
to show me that I was doing a moral wrong. No, not fora 
single moment in the whole course of my family education, did 
either of my parents attempt to show me that | was in this way 
wasting my time, or injuring my health, or offending God—or 
even dishonoring them. Had they done this,and thus awaken- 
ed my conscientiousness on the subject, | think I should have 
gained the victory over my sluggishness in one fourth the time 
that was required without it. | judge so, because i was by no 
means wanting in conscientiousness in every thing to which a 
sense of right and wrong had been awakened. But as to 
there being any such thing as mora] wrong in my delinquen- 
cy, or indeed any sort of wrong, | never so much as dreamed of 
it. When I was directly commanded to get up, I obeyed, for 
the time, of course: for to have disobeyed would have been a 
known crime. But when I was merely entreated or scolded, I 
only considered myself failing to give quite as much pleasure as 
I might have done, in the way of contributing to their conven- 
lence. 

Again. It was customary with our family, even in the long 
days of summer, to eat but three meals a day. When I came 
in from labor or play, during the intervals of our meals, and want- 
ed or fancied | wanted something to eat, my mother used to 
dissuade me as much as she could from eating, on the ground usu- 
ally, that [ should not enjoy my next meal so well; or should 
perhaps spoil my appetite for it. She also sometimes gave oth- 
er reasons, such as the very general rule that it was not good to 
eat between meals. 

Now although I knew, full well, that my appetite fora dinner 
of plain meat and bread and vegetables, would not be quite so 
keen after having eaten a good supply, during the forenoon, of 
biscuit and butter, and mince pie and cheese, with here and 
there a sly bit of sugar, or a few raisins, yet I knew, too, that 
after eating a few of the first mouthfuls, the plain food would 
taste pretty well. Besides, I had been trained, as most children 
are, to the mistaken belief that the pies, cakes, cheese, butter, 
&c., which only came to the table occasionally, and at the end 
of a meal of something else, (to reward us, as it were, for hav- 
ing first filled our stomachs to highwater mark on meaner sub- 
stances,) were the real desirables of life; and by a good liberal 
luncheon, both in the forenoon and in the afternoon, I was sure 
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to get hold of such a proportion of these desirables that I could 
well afford to eat more lightly of the plainer dishes of the regu- 
lar meals. Lastly, I believed that the reasons my mother gave 
why I ought not to eat between meals, though they might be 
true, had less weight on her own mind than another not named ; 
which was that she wanted me to eat most of the coarser, cheap- 
er food, and not so much of the more costly. I believed so, es- 
pecially, from her own occasional example. 

How easy it would have been, at that period of my life, when 
T was all open to conviction on any important subject, to have 
shown me by the simplest yet most forcible arguments, what I 
know now to be true, that the course my mother wished me to 
pursue, was exactly that which would be productive of the great- 
est amount of both health and pleasure ; not only in years to 
come, but immediately! Had this been done, and had my con- 
science been thus awakened and enlisted on her side, how easy 
might the fond mother have gained the victory! But of all this 
she was unfortunately ignorant. She would have been at that 
period, as much surprised as I, had some confidential medical 
friend assured her that eating between our accustomed hours for 
meals, provided those hours were not too remote for the purpo- 
ses of health, was a moral wrong—a sin against God ! 

Once more. I knew it was expected of me, both by my pa- 
rents and teacher, to study well my lessons at school ; to im- 
prove diligently all my time; and to behave in such a way as 
would be worthy of myself and them, and set a good example to 
the rest of the pupils. I knew this was expected of me, I say ; 
and if not done, I knew it would give pain. But if I could pass 
away the time in such a manner as to leave the impression on 
the minds of parents and teachers that I was doing well, although 
I made little or no real progress, | do not remember that for 
many years after [ commenced going to school, I ever felt any 
compunctions of conscience about it. It was quite enough for 
me, if I could escape displeasure and the rod. And _ this I be- 
lieve to have been the case with my schoolmates generally. Could 
I have been shown, in a clear and proper manner, that [ was 
sinning all this while, not only against my soul, but against God, 
as well as offending and wronging parents and teachers, I be- 
lieve such a hold might have been gained upon my mind and 
heart, as would have saved the pangs I now feel at the thought 
of the loss of months and years of valuable time, and the des- 
truction, by a bad example, of an incalculable amount of human 
character. . 

When will parents and teachers begin to understand this sub- 
ject! Nor is it enough ta understand it. The knowledge of 
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the fact that their children are almost without consciences, and 
that the latter is every where neglected and slighted—a mere 
starveling in the world—will not effect a reformation. Nor will 
it be enough to lecture the young, at an early age, nor even at 
any age, on the subject. There must be example. Parents 
and teachers must first have consciences themselves. ‘They must 
indeed, be as conscientious as they now are in what they are 
accustomed to regard as the larger matters ; but they must be 
equally so in all the common and smaller concerns of life. Rest 
assured, you whose principal business it is to form character for 
time and for eternity, that you are not yet fit to give the first 
lessons in the great work, till you have ceased to pay tithe of 
mint, anise and cummin, while you omit the weighty matters. 
Be assured that until you do every thing—the smallest action of 
your lives—conscientiously ; until, whether ye eat or drink, or 
whatsoever ye do, ye do all as if the Father of your spirits were 
looking directly upon you, and requiring you to do it right, and 
until you have brought up the children committed to your trust 
with the same regard to the Creator’s will, and with the same 
fidelity to conscience his vicegerent, you are not worthy of the 
sacred office you sustain ; nor even of its sacred endearing name. 

I am fully convinced that we might almost as well have a 
world without souls, as without consciences. Of what use is it 
to labor to educate or reform dead men? Enough of this has 
been attempted already. Such dry bones can never live, even 
if we raise them up, and give them human shape. It is in vain 
for the mother to teach, for the father to discipline, for the tea- 
cher to assist, for the operative to inculcate the mysteries of his 
art, for the legislature to enact laws, for even the minister to 
preach to men who have no consciences to reproach, in the hour 
when no human eye is upon them. Until we are trained to re- 
gard the suggestions of an internal monitor, wherever we are, 
and whatever we think, say or do, with nearly as much sacred 
reverence as we would regard the same suggestions were they 
embodied into short written sentences, etched on tables of stone 
and delivered to mortals, by almighty hands themselves on Si- 
nai’s awful mount, amid thunderings and lightnings and tem- 
pests, but little is done or can be. There is a work to be done 
preparatory to the full reception of the glorious gospel of the 
Son of God of whose magnitude and value few seem to me, as 
yet, to have formed the most distant conception. It is a great 
work, but a simple one ; it is enough to employ the combined 
force of hand, head and heart, both of parents and teachers. It 
is the education or training of the human conscience. 
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Hints to those whom it Concerns. 


PUFFING. 


Tere is no abuse of the press so detrimental to the progress 
of national intellect, as the present system of puffing. For in- - 
stance—a young author, too confident in his own powers, and 
burning for reputation, sends his juvenile production to an edi- 
tor, stating his age, and the high respects which he entertains for 
the paper honored with his communication. ‘The editor finds a 
few respectable lines—he wishes to encourage the young aspi- 
rant—he publishes his piece with a puff. ‘Ten to one, the youth 
is ruined. He turns rhymer—never wins a name, and is good 
for nothing the balance of his visionary life. 

A lecturer arrives in town, with his manuscripts, remarka- 
ble for nothing but crude thoughts or ingeniously concealed pla- 
giarisms. He calls on the editor—compliments his fine tact and 
political or literary ability—and—asks for a notice. In due time 
a ((F~ is seen, pointing the public attention to the ‘ talented and 
popular lecturer.’ The people are gulled, and the travelling lit- 
erary ragman pockets the ‘ needful.’ 

A new invention is proclaimed. The editor receives a note 
from the proprietor, requesting a visit. ‘The good-souled, easy 
driver of the goose-quill has no leisure to call, but the next week’s 
paper contains another ((7~, and the room of the machinist is 


crowded. Many buy, and they find their ‘ wonderful inven- 
tton’ about as profitable as the Yankee’s wooden nutmegs and 
beach bacon hams. 

A new work on philosophy or political economy is issued.— 
The author sends a copy to the editor, and the public sees an 
article headed— 


‘NEW AND VALUABLE WORK.’ 


It is bought also, and the old trunks are soon papered over, or 
the glazier cheated out of a job, and the windows renovated with 
the useless leaves. Such are the impositions put on the public. 
The system of indiscriminate puffing robs genius. If an indif- 
ferent article or invention is lauded as a production of high tal- 
ent, what more can be said of an article or invention which pre- 
sents the finest mind ? 

The system tends to this—the applicant is made a more dis- 
honest man—the editor is bribed, and the credulous public 
abused. It is high time that the error should be corrected.— 
Louisville Lit. Register. 








American Institute of Instruction. 


MISCELLANY. 


American Institute or InstrRUCTION. 


Tue Ninth Annual Meeeting of the American Institute of Instruction 
convened at Lowell, on the 23d of August last, and continued in session, 
as usual, five days. From the minutes of the proceedings, as kept by 
Mr. Tuomas Cusnine, Jr., the Secretary, we have been permitted to 
collect the following facts :— 

The following were the Lectures—fourteeen in number. 

An Introductory Lecture, by Charles Brooks, of Hingham, Mass. ; 
on ** English Grammar,” by R. G. Parker, of Boston; on Model 
Schools, by Thomas D. James, of Philadelphia ; on German Language 
and Literature, by Herman Bokum, of Cambridge, Mass. ; on the 
bearing of School Instruction on the common duties of life, by A. B. 
Muzzey, of Cambridgeport, Mass.; on Man, the subject of Education, 
by S. G. Goodrich ; on the past and present condition of Education in 
Greece, by C. Plato Cartanis ; on Oral Instruction, by Ezekiel Rich, 
Troy, N. H.; on the Mutual Duties of Teachers and Parents, by David 
P. Page, of Newburyport, Mass. ; on Vocal Music, as a branch of In- 
struction in Common Schools, by Joseph Harrington, Jr., of Boston ; 
on the Head and the Heart, or the relative value and importance of 
Moral and Intellectual Education, by Elisha Bartlett, of Lowell, Mass.; 
on Astronomy, by Joseph Lovering, of Cambridge, Mass.; on the 
Characteristics of a Good Teacher, by George Warren, of Charles- 
town, Mass. ; on the Literary Responsibility of Teachers, particularly 
American Teachers, by Charles White, of Owego, N. Y.; and on the 
School System of Connecticut, by Denison Olmstead, of New Haven, 
Conn. 

The following were the subjects which underwent a public discussion : 

On compelling the attendance of children at School ; on a more free 
use of Oral Instruction, in addition to that of Text Books; on the ad- 
vantages of a fixed code of Laws and Punishments in a School ; and on 
the expediency and practicability of introducing Vocal Music into our 
Common Schools. 

Messrs. Charles Brooks, Greenleaf, S. Pettes, H. Mann, E. Bartlett, 
A. B. Alcott, H. Bokum, Jenks, H. W. Carter, T. D. James, Bradford, 
G. F. Thayer, F. Emerson, Allen, P. Mackintosh, and several other 
individuals, took part in the discussions. 

Mr Brooks, of Hingham, gave a verbal account of the Borough Road 
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School, in London ; and Mr. Wm. Russell, and Mr. G. F. Thayer, of 
the Edinburgh Sessional School, at Edinburgh 

The following Resolutions were also passed during the Session of the 
Institute : 

Resolved, That as all popular governments are, and in the very nature 
of things must be, dependent upon the general prevalence of intelligence 
and virtue for their stability and their efficiency for good, so it is the 
right and duty of these governments not only to provide for but to 
secure by legislative enactments, if necessary, the intellectual and moral 
education of the young. 

Resolved, As the sense of the American Institute of Instruction, that 
it is desirable that the teaching of vocal music should be introduced into 
Common Schools as soon as it may be practicable. 

Resolved, That the American Institute of Instruction feel highly en- 
couraged and gratified in view of the increasing interest manifested in 
various parts of the Union, in behalf of the improvement and extension 
of Common Schoo! Education. 

A letter was also read from M. Victor Cousin, of France, expressive 
of the interest he feels in the promotion of general education in this 
country, and of his sympathy with the American Institute of Instruction. 

Of the general character of these various performances, we are but 
poorly prepared to judge, as we were obliged—for the first time in sev- 
eral years,—to be absent. From the best information, however, we 
have been able to obtain, we feel ourselves warranted in making the 
following remarks. 

We find a greater variety of character in the lectures of this year, than 
in those of some former sessions. If immediate practical utility be a 
prominent object of these lectures, we know not when the purposes of 
the Institute have been better accomplished, than by such lectures as 
those of Messrs. Page, Rich, Harrington, Warten, Muzzey, Bartlett and 
James. The lecture of Mr. Rich included both theory and practice ; 
and we doubt whether a more important lecture has ever been given to 
the Institute since its first formation. We understand it was not popular 
at the the time ; but this, as our readers well know, is no test of de- 
merit. Mr. Rich is a veteran in the cause of Education, and such men 
are not sure, in any age, of being carried on the shoulders of the pop- 
ulace. 

The discussions, though interesting and important, were less so than 
formerly. ‘They were also less numerous. We are sorry to find these 
valuable discussions every year giving place, more and more, to elaborate 
lectures. It ought not so to be ; and if the Institute is to retain its repu- 
tation for usefulness, it will not be so. We have uttered our complaints 
on this point, before ; but our note of remonstrance, however feeble, is 
still needed. 


SF en yy ny 
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There is a spirit occasionally manifested in this Institute, which 
we should greatly rejoice to see done away. It is exactly what 
we should expect to find in a body like this in Old England, but not in 
Massachusetts. It is, if we mistake not, the spirit of aristocracy. 

We will give a specimen of this spirit. The first resolve we have 
mentioned, as having been passed this year, was originally drafted thus 
—and exertions were made to pass it in this form :— 

‘ Resolved, That in the opinion of this Institute, it is the duty of our 
legislators to compel the attendance at school of those children whose 
parents refuse to perform their duty in this respect.’ 

We renew our protest against the spirit which, in a community, and 
under a government like ours, would dictate such resolutions. Even as 
the resolution finally passed, we do not like it. If such is to be the 
future spirit and course of the Institute, we hope the ‘ power’ will pass 
into more republican and Jess exclusive hands ; of which, we understand, 
there are at present some indications. 

The sentiment against which we are protesting, is the right of the 
legislature of a State ‘to secure, by legislative enactments, the intel- 
Jectual and moral education of the young.” Why secure the ‘moral 
and intellectual ’ any more than the ‘ physical’ education of our youth ? 
Why either ? can any one tell us ? 

The sentiment to which we object, is thus expressed by Mr. Good- 
rich, in his ‘ Fireside Education.’—* The legislature is to the people as 
the central organ of vitality to the life-blood of the body.’ The ex- 
pression is happy, but the figure is not well chosen ; for it remains to be 
proved, according to the doctrines of some of our more intelligent phy- 
siologists, that the heart has very much to do in the way of impelling the 
blood. If it should turn out that the capillaries, and not the heart, give 
the quickening impulse to the blood, and that the heart is almost pas- 
sive in the work, Mr. G.’s @pmparison would be correct, indeed, but it 
would not express his own political views. The heart would be to the 
circulating system just what the legislatures, in our view, are to the 
people—the moved rather than the movers ; but the power would be in 
the miilions of capillaries in the one case, and in the millions of the citi- 
zens in the other. 

As for the Institute, we would bid—nay, we would urge,—it onwarp. 
It has done some good; it may do more. Let it be in the hands of 
republicans, however, and not of aristocrats or monarchists. Let it be 
in the hands of those who are the least selfish, and will be least likely to 
make it an instrument for the accomplishment of their own selfish 
purposes. 

In closing our remarks on the proceedings of the Institute, we beg 
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leave to present to our readers the following extract from the Introduc- 
tory Address, by Mr Brooks :— 

‘It makes me sad to see governments traversing seas and continents 
to find out new models for a prison, but will hardly cross the street to 
find a new model for a school-house !_ Short-sighted philosophy ! The 
bolts and bars, which will keep your goods safer than steel and iron, are 
the seminal principles of justice and benevolence, early and deeply im- 
bedded in the souls of your children. Plato says, “ A sound education 
and moral culture, would render the office of judge as much a sinecure, 
as a good system of bodily training would that of a physician.” Yes, 
let there be well-defined, conscientious, Christian principles within, and 
you will find little need of executive authority without. Give me but 
the money laid out in defensive processes, in lawsuits, criminal prosecu- 
tions, night watches and day watches, walls, prisons, and penitentiaries, 
end I will sprinkle you good school-houses over all the land, and put 
into each of them a competent master, at eight hundred dollars a year.’ 

‘The American Institute of Instruction has gloriously led the way in 
successful efforts for the improvement of our schools in the United 
States. It is every day becoming more important to the cause of civili- 
zation, liberty, and religion. Its labors are appreciated in Europe. It 
has lately stretched its friendly hand across the sea, and that hand has 
been gratefully seized in the warm grasp of brotherly love. Let us 
cultivate a friendship which may prove as the clasp of souls, Our 
** field is the world.” Let good offices go round. Let the circle of light 
be complete. They bid us “God speed,” in other tongues, from the 
lofty mountains of Switzerland, and from the level shores of the Zuyder- 
Zee ; froim the halls of philosophy of the Sarbonne, in “ belle France,” 
and from the lecture room of accomplished professors in military Berlin; 
and, in our own tongue, sweeter than all, we hear voices of encourage- 
ment from the classic capital of Scotland, and from the busy mart of 
England’s metropolis. And shall we not ode back the friendly gratu- 
lation ? 


Sincuc ar. ScHOOLMASTER, 


[The following is an extract of a letter from the Editor of the Cin- 
cinnati Journal, dated Marietta, July 24, giving a brief account of a 
School at Marietta, kept by a Mr. Tenney. We had supposed Mr T.’s 
republican method had been sufficiently tried at certain scheols in Eng- 
land, but some of our editorial corps not only head the article ‘ A novel 
but successful experiment,’ but appear to think the principles on which 
he proceeds, are worthy of universal adoption, If any one chooses to 
try the experiment, we have no striking objection ; though we do not 
believe it will often succeed. It deserves a record, at least, in the annals 
of American Education. } 
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‘ There is something peculiar both in the man (Mr Tenney) and his 
management. I should judge him to be a shrewd observer of human 
nature, and to this close habit of observation—a constant studying of 
character, noting what is common to all, and what is peculiar to each— 
he is, probably, in a great measure indebted for his remarkable success 
in the management of young men and boys. To give a specimen : 

Upon commencing a school, (here he has some eighty scholars,) he 
gives them their lessons ; to each what he will undertake to get. ‘This 
done, he dismisses them, perhaps to a separate room. When the time 
comes to recite, most of them are unprepared, and the complaint of each 
is, that others made so much noise, or in some way so disturbed him, 
that he could not study. After two or three days spent in this way, and 
nothing accomplished, the school is called together, and the question is, 
whether it is best to go on after this mode, to break up, or to find some 
remedy. A chairman and secretary are appointed ; and, upon consul- 
tation, the students of course come to the conclusion, that some rules are 
absolutely necessary for the mutual convenience of all. And of their 
own accord they establish such laws as they deem necessary for the 
good of their community, with a view to the object of their association, 
the teacher, in the mean time, only acting as an advising friend. ‘Thus, 
at the outset, the little community having proved the evils of anarchy, 
are prepared for the establishment of Jaw and order, and these are the 
result of their own voluntary choice, adopted because they find them 
absolutely necessary. These laws, I suppose, are subject to repeal or 
amendment, and new ones are adopted at the pleasure of the school ; 
but whether the teacher reserves to himself the veto power, I am not 
informed. 

The first thing that strikes us when we go in, is that the instructor is 
only a kind of presiding or executive officer, feeling himself little more 
responsible for the re | the school than any one of the scholars. 
There is strict good ord@r, and this evidently resulting from self- 
government. Even with the smallest boys it seems to make no differ- 
ence whether the face or the back of the teacher is turned toward them, 
Instead of the little tricks so common among lads, there is apparently a 
self-respect which induces each one to observe the decorum suited to 
his place. 

The examinations, to a considerable extent, are carried on mutually ; 
that is, the scholars examining each other, or one perhaps the whole 
school, and then answering any question connected with the subject 
which any one may choose to put to him. This is managed in a manner 
both pleasing and profitable. The arithmetical examinations, both 
mental and on blackboard, showed that whatever question was asked 
must be fully and understandingly solved before leaving it.’ 
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Houuiston Manvat Lasor ScuHoor. 


There is a Manual Labor School in Holliston, in this State, under the 
care of a Mr Rice and two or three assistants, which deserves at least 
a passing notice. Without funds, and, we might almost say, without 
friends, about three years Mr Rice has sustained this institution, during 
which time, he has instructed between two and three hundred pupils, 
male and female, in a manner highly creditable to himself, and interest- 
ing to the community. He has under his care, a large and commodious 
boarding house ; but most of the pupils merely take rooms in the build- 
ing, and board themselves. Such of the young men as are acquainted 
with shoe-making, find employment in that business in the vicinity of 
the school ; and some have in this way paid their expenses. 

We do not know whether there is opportunity for any other manual 
labor in connection with the seminary except shoe-making ; but we 
hope there is. For though we have no doubt that energetic young 
men may pay their way by shoe-making, yet we do not believe it safe 
for them to do so. Young men confined to the school room four, five, 
or six hours a day, and to their books more or less at other hours, need 
active exercise in the open air, for much of the time which remains. 
Above all, they ought not to be confined to the shoe bench, and its 
cramped positions, and confined air. All may go on well for a while, at 
least apparently so, but suffering must follow, sooner or later ; 
and we shall almost inevitably find young ministers, fitted for college in 
this way, breaking down prematurely. 


Movements 1n Onno. 


The Superintendent of Common Schools in Ohio, Mr. Lewis, is per- 
ambulating the State, and attending County and other Conventions ; 
and, as we trust, doing great good. Mr. L. isa true son of New Eng- 
land—as thorough and efficient in what he ertakes, as the soil from 
whence he emanated is sterile, rocky, and iron-bound. His inexhaust- 
able fund of information, as precise and accurate as it is extensive, give 
abundant evidence that the trust the Legislature imposed in him, has 
not been misplaced. 

Mr. Lewis is accompanied—at least in many places,—by President 
McGuffey, of Cincinnati College. The latter is the author or compiler 
of the Eclectic series of School Books, about which so much has been 
said of late in the Western papers. He is, we understand, a flippant 
speaker ; but we know not how far he is acquainted with the character 
and wants of Common Schools.—We have heard it said that the places 
through which he passes, in company with Mr. Lewis, are very gener- 
ally adopting his school books ! 

At a meeting of the Cayahoga Common School Association, in 
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Cleveland, in August last, at which the gentlemen of whom we have 
beer speaking were present, the following important resolutions were 
passed, but not without much able discussion. 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this Association it is a serious evil to 
have too many scholars in a school. As a general rule, we think a 
school of thirty or thirtyfive is large enough for one teacher. 

2. That it is desirable that a system of books should be procured and 
adopted by state authority. 

$. That it is desirable that the schoo] books should inculcate a uni- 
formity of spelling, and the reading books should be calculated, as far 
as practicable to convey valuable information. 

4. That School Districts should provide an apparatus, such as globes, 
blackboards, &c., to facilitate the instruction on useful branches, and 
should procure a School Library for the use of the pupils. 


Oseruy Cotieciate Institue. 

We have received a Catalogue of the Trustees, Officers and Students 
of the Oberlin Collegiate Institute, for 1838, of which an account has 
been given, from time to time, in this journal. We perceive that the 
whole number of names on the Catalogue, is $91. Of these, 265 are 
males, and 126 are females. Of the males, 97 belong to the preparatory 
department, 44 to the logical school, 9 are attending a shorter course of 
study, 2 are ‘irregular students, and 113 are attending the collegiate 
course. Of the females, 21 belong to the preparatory department, and 
105 to the collegiate school. 

There are many things in regard to this Institution to render it inter- 
esting to every friend of education. Its moral tone and standing—its 
broad temperance principles—its banner of freedom—the large benevo- 
lence it inculeates and encourages, and the habits of industry, in both 
sexes, which it enjoins and secures, give it a prominence in the view of 
the Christian philanthropisdbich few literary or religious institutions 
ean claim. 

But its most interesting feature—to us,—is the uniting of the sexes in 
a course of liberal study, and the unexpected results which have fol- 
lowed. Many good men among us, when they heard that males and 
females were to recite together, sit at the table together, &c., constitut- 
ing one large family, and living together in some measure on the princi- 
ples of a well-ordered Christian household,—did not fail to predict a 
failure. Yet the Institution has flourished, and the experiment is 
unequivoeally successful. We consider it now fully established, that 
the sexes may be educated together. 

This discovery is one of the most important ever made, The benefits 
which are likely to flow from it are immense. Woman is to be free. 
The hour of her emancipation is at hand. Daughters of America, 
rejoice ! 





School under a Tree. 


New Institutions.—-New Coiuece 1x Missouri. 


We have received the Prospectus of a new College at Columbia, 
Boone County, Missouri, of which Rev Luther H. Van Doren is to be 
President, and Rev Robert J. Thomas, and Mr David Dunlap, Profes- 
sors in the various departments. Connected with the College is also a 
Preparatory Department, of which Rev E. P. Noel is the Teacher. 
The course of studies proposed for the former, appears to be thorough ; 
that of the latter consists of those branches which are usually taught in 
common English Schools. 

There has also been lately erected here and elegantly furnished, an In- 
Stitution for young ladies, of the most respectable and desirable kind. We 
rejoice that these Western institutions are continually rising ; and hope 
they will prove as efficient as they are numerous. 


Tue Assotr FEstivat. 


The papers are teeming with accounts of the late festival at Exeter, 
N.H. The circumstances were interesting, but we dislike these fes- 
tivals, especially where wine and toasts are introduced ; and we are 
astonished that the good sense of our New England communities should 
continue to tolerate them. ‘The following is a very brief account of the 
material faets—dinner, evergreens, processions and fine speeches, of 
course excepted. : 

‘The meeting of the Alumni of Phillips’ Exeter Academy, for the 
purpose of paying a tribute of respect and affection to the venerable 
Principal of the Academy, Benjamin Abbot, LL. D., who has just com- 
pleted his fiftieth year of arduous and honorable services in that station, 
took place on Thursday, 23d inst. ( August.) 

The total number of students in the school since its formation exceeds 
two thousand, of whom almost the wholé™mve been pupils of Dr. Abbot 
—he having become the head of the institution within a few years after 
it was founded. About four hundred of these students were present 
upon this occasion. The meeting between the venerable preceptor and 
his grateful scholars, was exceedingly affecting.’ 

If we recollect rightly, the venerable Mr Woodbridge—father of the 
former Editor of the Annals of Education,—was once the principal of 
Phillips’ Exeter Academy. If so, it is worthy of remark that Mr W. 
also lived to be a teacher, in various parts of the United States, for fifty 
years. Such instances of longevity in American teachers are rare. 


ScuHoo. unDER Aa TREE. 


A late number of the Youth’s Friend, relates the following anecdote in 
regard to teaching the children of the convicts at Botany Bay, in New 
Holland. 
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‘An English captain who visited the colony in the year 1837, found 
that there was no school in a place called Adelaide, and that the children 
were growing up neglected and ignorant. He determined to begin a 
school, and as there was no room or house for such a purpose, he gath- 
ered the children under a shady tree, which was large enough to protect 
a bundred scholars from the heat of the sun, which is very great in that 
country. On the branches of the trees he hung the cards, from which 
he taught the young colonists to spell and read. He taught them also 
to sing, and very often the whole school would stop their other lessons, 
and join together in a cheerful hymn, There were several sorts of 
beautiful birds in the tree, and notwithstanding all the noise that the 
children made with their lessons and singing, the old birds continued to 
occupy the nests and to feed their young. What a delightful school- 
room this must have been in a warm day, and how sweet to have the 
birds singing and flying about the branches, and the little ones, too weak 
to leave their nests, chirping over the heads of the school ! 

Whea this school was well established, the captain obtained a pious 
woman, the wife of a cooper, to take charge of it, and since that an ex- 
cellent teacher has been sent from England. 


Goop Hra.LtH THE RESULT oF Epvucation, 


In Goodrich’s ‘ Fireside Education,’ at page 76, we find the following 
important and valuable sentiment. The italicising is, however, our 
own. : 

‘It may be supposed that a good constitution is not at the command of 
the parent. But let him devote his attention to this as a point of duty, 
as a thing of high interest ; let him pursue it with the sagacity, practical 
good sense, and energy with which he pursues his ordinary business, 
and, in nine cases out of ten, he will secure his object. The truth is, 
that feeble constitutions areyin most cases, the result of neglect or mis- 
management. The parent,@Merefore, may usually decide the physical 
character of his child for life.’ 


Norma ScuHoo.s. 


The long-neglected subject of Normal Schools, or seminaries for the 
preparation of Teachers for this country, is now fairly before the com- 
munity. We hope it will sleep no more till something efficient is 
accomplished. 

We have been led to this remark, by seeing in the papers an account 
of a meeting of the Plymouth County Association, at Hanover, Mass., 
on the $d of Sept. last. The meeting was addressed in the forenoon by 
Mr Mann, Secretary of the Board of Education, who spoke with much 
ability on the subject of the special training of teachers, and presented 
many able arguments in favor of the establishment of Normal Schools. 
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480 My First School Book. 


In the afternoon, a resolution for the establishment of a Normal School 
in Plymouth County, was ably and thoroughly discussed, by Rev Mr 
Brooks, of Hingham, Ichabod Morton, Esq., of Plymouth, Robert Ran- 
toul, Jr. Esq. of Gloucester, Rev Mr Putman, of Roxbury, Hon. John 
Q. Adams, of Quincy, Hon. Daniel Webster, of Boston, and Rey. 
Thomas Robbins, D. D.; and finally passed by a unanimous vote, 

We confidently expect, ere long, says the paper whence we have made 
this extract—and we expect the same—to see Normal Scheols in suc- 
cessful operation not only in Plymouth County, but in every county in 
the State. 


My First Scnootr Boox. 


This is the singular title of a new first book for children, published by 
Perkins and Marvin of this city. At least this is the principal title. The 
whole title reads thus : ‘ My First School Book, to teach me, with the 
help of my Instructor, to read and spell words and to understand them. 
By a Friend of Mine.’ Appended to the title is also the following 
motto from Miss Edgeworth. ‘ We think that nine tenths of the labor and 
disgust of learning to read may be saved ; and that instead of frowns 
and tears, the harbingers of jearning, cheerfulness and smiles may ini- 
tiate willing pupils in the most difficult of all human attainments.’ 

We are the more interested in this little work, because,it is, the very 
school book which we ourselves have long contemplated ; and of which 
we have given some hints in the former numbers of the Annals of Edu- 
cation ; and which in fact we had long ago commenced. Among its 
leading improvements of the work are the arrangement of the words in 
families, without reference to their length, instead of grouping them 
together in an arbitrary manner ; and the omission of that ‘ chaotic mass 
of fragments of words,’ with which the first pages of many spelling books 
are crowded to no purpose but to perplag and confound, and disgust 
the learner. 

This book, small as it is, though it may he too good to find favor at first, 
is probably destined, ere long, to produce an entire revolution in our 
schools. Without detracting from the merits of other authors and dis- 
coverers, we believe we hazard nothing in saying that no school book 
which: has appeared within the last twentyfive years—Colburn’s First 
Lessons ia Arithmetic and Woodbridge’s Rudiments of Geography not 
excepted,—has done so much to bring about a new era in the history of 
elementary education, as will ultimately be done by ‘ My First School 
Book ;’ and we congratulate the teachers on this important accession to 
their instruments of instruction. 

We purpose in our next number to give a more full account of this 
exceedingly valuable and timely little work. 




















